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he was seven years old, and then the family had escaped to America. 

They came directly to the middle-western city of A , where they 

lived on the fourth floor of a tenement, amid all the squalor of the slums. 
Sol sold papers, and was kicked about by everybody, and when he 
came home at night he climbed. those three flights of stairs, over men 
dead drunk and past women cursing at him. He had learned a vocabu- 
lary that was marvelous, but one that could scarcely be used in writing 

polite English. After a few years the family moved to C . Here 

Sol completed his high-school course, and he has entered college upon a 
scholarship. His father is dead, and Sol is supporting his mother and 
three younger children and keeping himself in college by lighting street 
lamps for nine dollars a week. Once or twice a week he earns two or 
three dollars extra by sweeping out a moving-picture theater. After 
completing his college course he expects to study medicine. Not one 
word of this had come out in any of his papers. But after the confer- 
ence he made freer use of his life in Russia for theme subjects than he 
had done before, and his English has improved at the same time. 

All this might sound like a series of patent-medicine testimonials. 
"A Freshman has a soul." Perhaps here is, after all, the solution for 
the majority of our difficulties. We have laid the blame at the feet of 
the college, charging the curriculum. We have tried to prove that we, 
as instructors, have been given too much to do. We have blamed the 
student for not taking more interest in his class work and less in his 
outside activities. I wonder if we have not dodged the point in all this, 
attempting to shift responsibility ? "A Freshman has a soul." 

Murray Gardner Hill 
Adelbert College 
Cleveland, Ohio 

A NOTE ON "MACBETH" 

At the English King's Palace 
Enter [to Malcolm and Macduff] Ross 
Macd. See, who comes here ? 

Mai. My countryman; but yet I know him not. 
Macd. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 
Mai. I know him now, Good God, betimes remove 
The means that makes us strangers. 

— Macbeth, IV, iii, 139-63. 

Practically all editors of Macbeth feel that the passage quoted above 
needs interpretation. But the meanings read into the words are con- 
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sistently unsatisfactory. What does Malcolm mean when he says, "I 
know him not"? He and Ross were associated in Duncan's retinue. 
Editors say that Ross was recognized by his attire ("My countryman "), 
but was not close enough to the speaker to be personally recognized. 
To strengthen this contention some place the stage direction, "Enter 
Ross," after Malcolm's first speech. If the usual interpretation of the 
passage is the correct one, why does the poet emphasize as he does so 
slight a thing as Malcolm's failure to recognize an acquaintance who is 
at too great a distance to be recognized? And what can Shakspere 
mean by having Malcolm say, " Good God, betimes remove the means 
that makes us strangers" ? Evidently "strangers" is connected in some 
way with "I know him not." Is it possible, as the usual interpretation 
would lead one to think, that Malcolm was praying God to remove the 
geographical or spatial distances that prevented old friends from recogniz- 
ing each other ? To raise the question is to show its absurdity. Or is it 
possible that Malcolm's prayer was inserted parenthetically, having 
no connection with what immediately preceded or followed, but in some 
obscure way expressing a hope that affairs in Scotland may improve ? I 
hardly think so; but I am inclined to think that it bears a close relation 
to the preceding portion of the scene, and is necessary to its plausibility. 
Malcolm had left Scotland (II, iii, 150) under circumstances that 
rendered him suspicious of all his countrymen. 

To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy [II, iii, 142]. 

Since then he has had further reason to suspect all newcomers from 
Scotland. 

Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power, and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste [IV, iii, 117-20]. 

He has adopted a policy of suspecting Scotchmen as strangers to his 
heart until they have proved themselves friends. He accordingly tests 
Macduff in a most thorough fashion, so thoroughly indeed as to vex him. 
What shall we say then ? Did Malcolm accept Ross into his full confi- 
dence without such a test ? The usual interpretation would force that 
conclusion unless his message to Macduff be regarded as sufficient proof 
to Malcolm of Ross's allegiance. This last supposition is improbable, 
because we feel that Ross is in the confidence of Malcolm almost from 
his entrance, and because a nature as suspicious as his was could easily 
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regard the message as a train to get Macduff into the king's power, which 
he did not do. As a matter of fact the situation demands that Malcolm 
become satisfied that Ross is not a messenger of Macbeth, and the 
movement of the play demands that the audience be spared another such 
long and tedious conversation as was necessary in the testing of Macduff. 
Rightly understood, Shakspere meets the situation and handles it like 
a master — in the five lines quoted above. Malcolm speaks of Ross as 
"My countryman; but yet I know him not." It was no trouble for 
Macduff, fresh from his own severe test, to know what the prince meant. 
To say that Ross was at too great a distance to be recognized is beside 
the point; enough that he was a Scotchman whom Malcolm had not 
tested. Macduff's reply was to extend to the new arrival a welcome so 
warm as to remove from Malcolm's mind any suspicions as to his allegi- 
ance. Macduff, the Scotchman who had recently met the exiled prince 
and had been tested by him, vouched for his " ever-gentle cousin." Then 
Malcolm's last speech fits the occasion like a glove and is fraught with 
meaning. 

I know him now, Good God betimes remove 

The means that makes us strangers. 

May God remove the desperate state of affairs in our country, so that 
Scotchmen may not continue to suspect each other's allegiance, to be 
strangers to each other's hearts. 

D. D. Peele 
Columbia College, S.C. 
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1 See the English Journal for October and December, 1915, and April, 1916. 



